DANUBIAN    DESTINY
Austrian industry is now an embarrassing present to
Germany. It increases the Third Reich's needs of the
raw materials, competes with the established Saxon
industry, and can only be turned to advantage by a big
export offensive in foreign markets. That offensive has
accordingly been started in Central and South-eastern
Europe, as well as in Latin America, Scandinavia, and
the Middle East.
In Austria's import trade Germany accounted in 1937
for 16 per cent., Czechoslovakia for 11 per cent., Hun-
gary for 9 per cent., Jugoslavia for 8 per cent., Rumania
for 6 per cent., Italy (despite the Rome Protocols of
1934) for only 5.5 per cent., Britain for less than 2.5 per
cent., Poland for 1.5 per cent., and smaller shares went
to France and Switzerland. All these countries must
lose a certain amount of their sales to former Austria,
since the combined German and former Czecho-Slovak
suppliers will be enabled to meet most of Austria's needs.
Even Austrian imports of meat and cattle from Hungary,
Jugoslavia, and Poland were drastically curtailed after
April 1938.
One of the most seriously affected clients of Austria
is Italy, for Italy used to take between 30 and 50 per
cent, of Austria's former exports of timber, all of which
is now earmarked to cover Germany's pressing require-
ments. Consequently Italy is now more dependent on
Germany economically than ever before. Whereas only
18 per cent, of Italy's foreign trade was taken by Austria
and Germany in 1934, when Signor Mussolini concluded
the Rome Protocols, that figure had risen by 1937 to 22
per cent.; and after 1938 Italy's requirements of former
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